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cipation,' that the first chapter of the last Part, dealing mainly with 
the Critique of Pure Reason, — the chapter just considered, — should 
be entitled " The Theoretical Consequences of the Critical Philosophy." 
Chapter II, "The Critical Philosophy and the Function of the Moral 
Life," and Chapter III, "The Teleological Aspect of Experience and 
Religion," deal with the subjects indicated by the titles on about the 
same scale and according to the same plan as the preceding chapters, 
though the last chapter mentioned is badly crowded, and this is still 
more the case with the final chapter, "Forward from Kant." 

In closing, the reviewer can only express his sincere regret that this 
little volume does not do greater justice to its very important subject 
and to the author himself. This would seem like a particularly fitting 
time for the publication of a popular book on Kant, showing his 
significance not only for the development of modern philosophy but 
for the history of our modern culture, and Professor Wenley has many 
qualities which ought to fit him specially for the difficult task of 
wiiting such a book. He has wide interests, a very genuine sympathy 
with the 'Philosophical Revolution' that he has attempted to in- 
terpret, an unusually large fund of relevant collateral information, 
and, what is equally important, he takes a very human view of Kant 
throughout his epoch-making ' Pilgrim's Progress ' ; moreover, his 
style, though open to criticism from the literary point of view, has 
'popular' qualities of the legitimate kind that are calculated to hold 
the attention of the general reader; the fatal defect — one would not 
venture to say in the author himself, but in his treatment of the present 
subject — is unusual carelessness in the general plan of the book and 
still greater carelessness in essential details. But, even so, it is a real 
pleasure to find a writer of Professor Wenley's type, with much more 
technical knowledge than he always shows and with more of a sense for 
' the things that are eternal ' than he always confesses, helping to make 
intelligible and vitally significant to the wider audience problems that, 
in the past, have been too much a monopoly of the lecture-room and 
that now — let us be frank — are losing ground in the lecture-room 
because they have not found the wider audience. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. By James Seth. 

London, J. M. Dent & Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1912.— pp. xi, 372. 

This volume is one of a series entitled "The Channels of English 
Literature," edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, which aims to present 
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historically the various departments of English literature. It is 
indeed gratifying to find one volume in a series on literature devoted 
to the history of the concurrent philosophy, not only because much 
philosophy is literature, but still more because of the significance of 
philosophy in grasping the meaning of all literature. In England, 
perhaps, the inclusion of a history of philosophy in such a series may 
have been a matter of course, but if so it is all the more to be com- 
mended to the attention of academic students of literature in America. 
In this country at least there is too often a bitter truth in the jibe 
of the philologist, — that "Anyone can teach literature," — because 
the subject is not supposed to demand any reference to the 
intellectual currents of the period which produced the literature. 
No surer way can be found to make the study of any work of art barren 
and empty than to treat it as if it were an isolated phenomenon, — a 
sort of unique manifestation of the Absolute, — not connected with 
the problems and struggles of the society which environed it. And in 
the environment of literature philosophical thought plays always an 
important, often a commanding, r61e. The wisdom of including a 
volume on philosophy in this series is therefore unquestionable and it 
is to be hoped that the significance of this inclusion will not be over- 
looked by the public or by the professional students of literature. 

Professor Seth has performed in a very admirable fashion the task 
of supplying a history of English philosophy for such a series. He has 
pointed out in his Introduction the non-academic quality of English 
philosophy of the classical period, produced as it was in most cases 
by men of affairs rather than by professional teachers of philosophy, 
and he has evidently sought to follow the tradition of treatment thus 
established. Rarely indeed does an academic scholar, writing upon 
his specialty, produce a book so free from technicalities that might 
puzzle even the well-informed reader who is not a specialist. The 
style of the work is admirable. Professor Seth's English is clear and 
fluent and at the same time dignified. In this connection the large 
and very skillful use of quotations ought especially to be commended. 
The philosophers speak each in his own language and the reader is 
thus enabled to get the literary flavor of the original in quite an 
extraordinary degree, considering the brevity of the work. The 
use of quotation is an important element in realizing the intention to 
regard English philosophy as a form of English literature (p. vii). 
In arranging his chapters Professor Seth has avoided a slavish fidelity 
to his sources, his presentation following a logical order of development 
rather than the more or less accidental order in which circumstances 
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may have determined a philosopher to write or publish his system. 
And yet this has been accomplished without falsifying the record. 
The result is a high degree of lucidity which makes the book delight- 
fully easy to read, even where the subjects treated are the most 
difficult. The accuracy of scholarship is such as one would expect 
from such a student as Professor Seth. The work is an excellent 
piece of popularization, for it has the essential qualities of good popular 
writing, — simplicity of statement and accuracy of conception. Con- 
sidered as a work of literature, the greatest defect of Professor Seth's 
book is the rigidly impersonal tone of his presentation; he rarely criti- 
cises a philosopher and his comments frequently lack that touch of 
personality which makes Leslie Stephen's writing upon English phil- 
osophy so interesting, — and also at times so exasperating to the reader 
who knows the sources at first hand. But a work of this size and kind 
does not easily lend itself to such a style. 

The book is intended to be a history of philosophers rather than of 
philosophy. "My effort has been to concentrate attention on the 
epoch-making philosophers rather than on the less important figures 
in the movement, and on the actual thought of the individual philos- 
ophers rather than on the logical sequence of English philosophy as a 
chapter in the development of ideas" (p. vii). This undoubtedly is 
the wise plan to follow in a work of this kind. Professor Seth does not 
include, however, so much biographical material as this statement of 
his purpose might lead one to expect. In fact there is very little except 
in the case of Bacon and Hobbes, and the effort to relate the phil- 
osopher and his thought to the environment is rather conspicuously 
absent. In the part dealing with the nineteenth century the author 
has practically abandoned his intention to concentrate attention on 
epoch-making thinkers, for here we find a large number of brief and 
general summaries of different systems. Quite properly John Stuart 
Mill is given the most space, but even in his case Professor Seth does 
not appear to regard his philosophy as epoch-making. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether he appraises Mill quite so highly as he might with 
justice. For the rest, some nineteen other men are discussed in this 
part, receiving on the average about four and one half pages apiece; 
of these Spencer receives the most, about fifteen pages. It is a 
misfortune that Professor Seth desisted from his original intention 
when he came to discuss the philosophy of the nineteenth century. 
It is perhaps too soon to write the history of this period, but the latter 
part of Professor Seth's book might have attained more originality 
and a higher constructive plane if he had attempted to treat the 
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nineteenth century as he has the seventeenth and eighteenth. It 
would be worth while to know who were the epoch-making philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century. Sooner or later the historian will 
have to answer this question and one wishes that Professor Seth had 
essayed it. 

The three parts of the book, dealing respectively with the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, are practically equal in 
length. It is a question whether the purpose of the work might not 
have been better served if the earlier parts had been curtailed in order 
to save more space for the later parts, since the general reader is 
probably less interested in Bacon and Hobbes than he is in J. S. Mill 
or Spencer. On the other hand, the roots of English' philosophy are 
undoubtedly to be found in the seventeenth century, as Professor Seth 
says, and no doubt also the general reader requires more assistance to 
appreciate the earlier thinkers than he does to understand his con- 
temporaries. However the space might have been allotted, — and it 
is doubtful whether the division actually used has not as much to 
commend it as any other, — one regrets that Professor Seth could not 
have treated other philosophers in the more leisurely fashion that he is 
able to adopt in his chapters on Bacon and Hobbes. These chapters 
are the best in the book, apparently because the author has space for 
criticism and comment, whereas the later chapters take on more and 
more the character of abstracts. In the earlier chapters the work of 
the philosophers is not only summarized but evaluated and the 
exposition is enriched by biographical material and by more frequent 
references to the political and scientific currents which shaped the 
logical, metaphysical, and ethical problems of this period. The result 
is a certain breadth of treatment which one does not find, in the 
same degree at least, elsewhere in the book. 

As a general rule Professor Seth's interpretations of the philosophers 
to whom he devotes any considerable space are entirely acceptable. 
There is one important exception to this statement, however, and to 
this we shall devote the remainder of our space. The chapter on 
Berkeley seems to the reviewer to give in certain respects a misleading 
estimate of that philosopher's place in the history of philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Seth regards Berkeley's immaterialism as the most significant 
element in his philosophy and holds that this entitles him to be 
ranked as the founder of modern idealism. " His philosophic genius 
may be said to have spent itself in a single flash of insight, in the clear 
apprehension of one great truth about external reality and man's 
knowledge of it; but so brilliant is this one achievement, so epoch- 
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making is its importance, not only for the sceptical reduction of 
Lockian principles in Hume, but for the subsequent movement of 
philosophical reconstruction in Kant and his successors, that it is not 
too much to say that Berkeley is the founder of modern idealism" 
(pp. 126 f.). Probably most idealists will be inclined to dissent from 
this, or at least to qualify it greatly, and in view of the labor which 
later idealists expended in differentiating their theory from Berkeley's, 
it seems somewhat surprising that Professor Seth should have taken 
the position he has without justifying himself more at length. Cer- 
tainly modern idealism cannot be identified except in the most general 
way with the following items in Berkeley's services to philosophy: 
"For it was Berkeley who first . . . ventured the affirmation that 
the esse of material and extended things is percipi, that the primary 
reality is spiritual and the reality of the material world mind-depend- 
ent; that matter and extension are neither substantial nor attributes, 
co-ordinate with thought, of one ultimate substance, but in their very 
nature subordinate to thought and the thinking mind. And if Locke 
had already hinted that true agency is to be found only in the spiritual 
sphere, it was Berkeley who first clearly apprehended the essentially 
passive and impotent character of material 'forces' [was this not in 
fact a commonplace of speculation in Berkeley's time?], and pointed 
persistently to mind or will as the one true cause" (p. 127). The 
contribution which Berkeley really did make in his theory of immater- 
ialism was his destructive criticism of the representational theory of 
knowledge, a criticism which Kant scarcely succeeded in improving, 
but this is very far from a constructive theory of idealism. 

Whatever the origin of idealism may have been, or whether all 
idealism is essentially of the Berkeleyan type, there are good historical 
grounds for regarding Professor Seth's emphasis on Berkeley's im- 
materialism as a misconception. It is a misconception of Berkeley's 
natural capacity to class him as a metaphysical genius. On the 
contrary, in metaphysical construction he was uniformly weak, and 
his weakness is shown by the facility with which he deserted meta- 
physics for theology or even for popular religion. His genius was 
psychological rather than metaphysical, whatever his personal interest 
may have been, and his most significant and original contribution to 
English thought lies in his theory of vision and the deductions that 
can be drawn from it rather than in his more metaphysical theories. 
Whoever has read the works of the English Associationists, both in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, must have been struck with 
the profound impression that Berkeley's analysis of the visual per- 
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ception of depth had made upon them. In it they found the most 
convincing example of the working value of their principle of associ- 
ation. If an experience superficially so elementary and immediate 
as the perception of depth is a case of association, who will be rash 
enough to limit arbitrarily the scope of that principle in explaining 
other relations? Here is the solvent that shall break down the 
rationalist's intuitive relations for, as Berkeley himself perceived, it 
not only makes it possible to regard the empirical law of nature as an 
order of sensations, but it enables the critic to attack the rationalist 
on his own ground, the geometrical sciences based on the intuition of 
space. 

The 'visual sign language' is Berkeley's most significant addition 
to English empiricism, and it is this which entitles him to a place as 
an epoch-making thinker. As the historians of philosophy have 
always pointed out, Locke was in many respects more of a rationalist 
than an empiricist. English philosophy as he left it was, so to speak, 
in a state of unstable equilibrium; it might, so far as he was concerned, 
have fallen in either direction, though doubtless, as Professor Seth 
says, the genius of the Anglo-Saxon might have been expected to 
develop it by an experiential method. But with the work of Berkeley 
the direction of its development was definitely determined and the 
outcome was prefigured. Mere experientialism was in the way of 
becoming empiricism in the technical sense of the word (the dis- 
tinction between these terms is Professor Seth's, p. 5). Sensations 
and ideas were already conceived as self-contained mental entities 
between which only external relations can subsist, and this is the 
essence of empiricism. This and not immaterialism, which in itself 
took little or no hold upon Berkeley's successors, is his significant 
contribution to philosophy. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Kant and Spencer: A Critical Exposition. By Borden Parker 
Bowne. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 
— pp. xii, 439. #3.00 net. 

This posthumous book by Professor Bowne is in many respects a 
highly serviceable volume. It is based upon systematic lectures given 
during many years to his students. It offers a searching general 
criticism of both Kant and Spencer, but has also the special purpose 
of showing how the author's own body of thought stands related to 
each of these typical systems. The book is clearly and for the most 



